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(1)  Its appearance is far finer, giving an idea of completeness that is always wanting in the ribbed frames.
(2)  The faces of a box frame are always available for the attachment of auxiliary parts without interfering with the perfection of the design.
(3)  The strength can always be increased by decreasing the size of the core, without changing the external appearance of the frame,  and therefore without any work  whatever on the pattern itself.
The cost of patterns for the two forms is probably not very different, the pattern itself being more expensive in the ribbed form, and the necessary eon* boxes adding to the expense in the case of the box form. The expense of production in the foundry, however, is greater for the box form than for the ribbed form, because core work is more expensive than " green-sand " work. The balance of advantage is very greatly in favor of box forms, and this is now recognized in the practice of the best designers of machinery.
To illustrate the application of the box form to machine members, let the table of a planer be considered. The cross-section is almost universally of the form shown in Fig. 51. This is evidently a form that would yield easily to a force tending to
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twist it, or to a force* acting in a vertical plane tending to bend it-Such forces may be brought upon it by "strapping down work," or by the support of heavy pieces upon centers. Thus in Fig. 52 the heavy piece E is supported between the centers. For proper support the centers need to tx* screwed in with a considerable force. This causes a reaction tending to separate the centers and to bend the table between C and D. As a result of this the V's